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“He who sees without loving is only 
straining his eyes in the darkness.” _ 
_ —Wisdom and Destiny, p. 38. 


SPIRIT OF THE COURSE 


SOLID Flemish foundation with a delicately-molded French 
A superstructure gives a wonderful temple of art. Such a temple 

has been constructed for the modern spirit by Maeterlinck, 
the outstanding figure among Belgian writers in winning a world au- 
dience and particularly a wide response in English-speaking lands. 

Maeterlinck’s early dramas of subtle moods and haunting dreams, 
though perhaps his most original work, are tinged with morbidness in 
conceiving human lives as always enthralled in the web of malevolent 
Fate. This mood, permanent in many French symbolists, was for 
Maeterlinck but a passing phase. His Flemish inheritance, his study 
of the great mystics and, above all, the redeeming love of a strong 
and balanced woman, made transient the youthful pessimism and 
wakened him to recognition of the beauty and reality of life. From 
the dramas of Death as Fate, he passes to the sane, optimistic philosophy 
of Wisdom and Destiny, with its artistic counterpart, Monna Vanna, 
a drama strongly gripping human reality and portraying a noble, 
exalted woman, wholly modern in character. 

Creating first, and afterwards reflecting and interpreting, Maeterlinck 
has been increasingly the philosopher, whose central interest is the 
brooding mystery of human life. On one side, he has explored the mystics 
from Ruysbroeck to Emerson and pondered over the problems of immor- 
tality, cosmic consciousness and the occult phenomena of mind. On 
the other side, he is the Nature lover, brooding tenderly year-long 
over the life of the bees and the flowers, but everywhere lured by the 
same mystery of mind and its expressions in all forms of organic life. 
Tn both aspects of his thinking he is singularly open-minded, receptive 
to the best in the world’s thought and art, and candid in voicing his 
own deepest questioning of, life. An Emerson of the heart and imagi- 
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nation, he satisfies with beauty even where he does not answer in 
thought, lifting with spiritual vision in spite of the haunting sadness 
that broods over all he has written. 

_ Artist always, among the volumes of eloquent philosophy, he has 
produced the succession of later dramas. If one fails to find in these 
all the subtle and unique impressiveness of the strange poems of his 
youth, the artist who can delight a world of children with the beautiful 
fancy of The Blue Bird, and also create the high spiritual drama in 
Joyzelle and Mary Magdalene, has not lost his creative genius in 
analysis and reflection. One misses in him the smiting power and 
terrible reality of Ibsen, but his greatness is his own, and merely in 
creating a world of exalting beauty he has justified himself to this 
tragically driven, incessantly moving age. 

Perhaps Maeterlinck’s masterpiece is still to come. Meantime, to 
study him is to commune with one of the most open, candid, variously- 
gifted and generous of minds, reflecting the life, the last thinking and 
the central problems of the modern world. 


I. THE YOUTHFUL DREAMER: THE DRAMAS 
OF LOVE AND FATE 


“Better a mediocre, but living, present, which acts as though it were 
alone in the world, than a present which proudly expires in the chains 
of a marvelous long ago.” 


—The Buried Temple, p. 258. 


Aim of the Course.—-To study one of the most representative men 
of our time, a candid, open-minded questioner of life. Maeterlinck’s 
early strange power, tinged with morbidness; but later sanity and 
wisdom. At once dramatist and philosopher, Nature lover and poet 
of the spirit. Value of contact with such a mind. 

Life of Maeterlinck.—Born at Ghent in 1862. Childhood at Oost- 
acker beside the great canal. Family circumstances. Influence of 
Nature; of Belgian architecture; of the human environment. 

Seven years in the Jesuit College of St. Barbe. Effect upon him: 
Madame Maeterlinck’s statement. Compare the experience of the 
other great master from the Low Countries, Mrasmus. 

The group of young writers at St. Barbe. La Jeune Belgique. Maeter- 
linck’s early contributions. At twenty-three to the University of Ghent 
to study law. Contact with Verhaecren. Brief experience as lawyer. 

At Paris.—At twenty-four, Maeterlinck going to Paris, nominally 
to study law, but devoting himself to literature and its Parisian life. 
Le Roy, Villiers de l’Isle Adam and others. Maeterlinck’s Massacre of 
the Innocents read to the group. Character of this early work: com- 
pare Flemish painting. Significance that Maeterlinck produced noth- 
ing else just in this manner. 

The short-lived Pléiade. Vers Libre in Paris at this time. Influ- 
ence of Whitman. The Symbolist movement. 

Early Poems.—Mueterlinck’s return to Belgium. Changed circum- 
stances. Definite abandonment of the law and dedication of himseif 
to literature. > pn aeeeee ens a 

Hot Houses.—Maeterlinck’s first volume, published at twenty-seven. 
Essential mood as depression and soul weariness. Sources of the ele- 
ment of morbidity. Influence of the Symbolists on Maeterlinck. 
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Symbolism.—The various aspects of the Symbolist movement. Per- 
manent and transient elements. Illustrations from Hot Houses. Influ- 
ence of Whitman and Poe on Maeterlinck. What distinguishes his 
poems in the mass of Symbolist stuff of the time. 

The Princess Maleine.—Maeterlinck’s first drama published the 
same year with the poems (at twenty-seven). Mirbeau’s extravagant 
praise in the Paris Figaro. Effect on Maeterlinck; but help in giving 
him an audience. 

The unfair comparison with Shakespeare. Too much made of Maeter- 
linck’s incidental borrowing. Elements in his drama which are en- 
tirely original. Influence of folk-lore upon him. The scene of The 
Princess Maleine in place and time. 

Character of Maleine. Maeterlinck’s child-woman. Slight and weak, 
yet with peculiar strength. The type reproduced in the succession of 
early dramas. 

Maleine’s wanderings. Meeting with Hjalmar. Queen Anne’s plot. 

The reminiscences of Lady Macbeth only accentuating the originality 
of Maeterlinck’s conception of Queen Anne. Power and pathos in the 
concluding scenes. 
_ The Dominant Mood.—Human beings as puppets in the grip of 
malevolent Fate. Significance of this central conception. Its dramatic 
value. The same mood in all the early dramas. Compare The Seven 
Princesses, published at twenty-nine. Slight action, but mood and 
influence of the whole. Significance of Maeterlinck’s later self-criticism 
in regard to the dominant idea in the early dramas. 

Pelléas and Mélisande.—This drama, published at thirty-one, the 
first to be measurably successful on the stage. Maeterlinck’s preface. 
His meaning in declaring these dramas to be for a theatre of marionettes. 
His argument as to what stage representation does to the drama. 
Significant application to his own work. 

Legendary and literary sources of Pelléas and Mélisande. Compare 
Dante, Tennyson, Wagner. 

Simplicity of the expressions by which Maeterlinck creates the mood 
of terror. Character of Arkél as Maeterlinck’s typical wise old man. 

Pelléas and Mélisande at the fountain. Episode of the ring. Golaud’s 
demanding the ring. Significance of Mélisande’s white lying. 

Beauty of the scene with Mélisande at the window and Pelléas below. 
Import of the echoes from Romeo and Juliet. 

The last act. Golaud’s vain search for truth. Moving pathos of 
the conclusion. Arkél’s final word. Mood in which we are left at the 
close. Compare Maeterlinck’s characters with Shakespeare’s, with 
Tennyson’s. 
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Alladine and Palomides.—Published at thirty-two. Almost identical 
mood with that in Pelléas and Mélisande, but different situation. 
Again, the kingdom of nowhere, at no time! 

Outline of the plot. Ablamore’s philosophy. His relation to Alla- 
dine. Palomides coming. His confession to Astolaine. Her character: 
widely different from the other early heroines. Thus, promise of what 
is coming in Maeterlinck’s development. m 

Madness of Ablamore. The scene in the crypts: the dream; the 
reality. Singular situation in the closing act: value. 

The type of love in these dramas: delicate, ethereal, but all-domi- 
nating. Thus, no escape. Vain struggle of the human puppets. The 
value of these dramas in the light of Maeterlinck’s own later view 
of them. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


“These thoughts have arisen within me through my having been 
compelled, a few days ago, to glance over two or three little dramas of 
mine, wherein lies revealed the disquiet of a mind that has given itself 
wholly to mystery,—a disquiet legitimate enough in itself, perhaps, 
but not so inevitable as to warrant its own complacency. The key- 
note of these little plays is dread of the unknown that surrounds us. 
I, or rather some obscure poetical feeling within me (for with the 
sincerest of poets a division must often be made between the instinctive 
feeling of their art and the thoughts of their real life) seemed to believe 
in a species of monstrous, invisible, fatal power that gave heed to our 
every action, and was hostile to our smile, to our life, to our peace and 
our love. Its intentions could not be divined, but the spirit of the 
drama assumed them to be malevolent always. In its essence, per- 
haps, this power was just, but only in anger; and it exercised justice 
in a manner so crooked, so secret, so sluggish and remote, that its 
punishments—for it never rewarded—took the semblance of inexpli- 
cable, arbitrary acts of fate. We had there, in a word, more or less the 
idea of the God of the Christians, blent with that of ancient fatality, 
lurking in nature’s impenetrable twilight, whence it eagerly watched, 
contested, and saddened the projects, the feelings, the thoughts, and the 
happiness of man.” 


—The Buried Temple, pp. 133-135. 


“The poet adds to ordinary life something, I know not what, which 
is the poet’s secret: and there comes to us a sudden revelation of life 
in its stupendous grandeur, in its submissiveness to the unknown powers, 
in its endless affinities, in its awe-inspiring misery. 

* * * * * * 


“Indeed, it is not in the actions but in the words that are found 
the beauty and greatness of tragedies that are truly beautiful and great; 
and this not solely in the words that accompany and explain the ac- 
tion, for there must perforce be another dialogue besides the one which 
is superficially necessary. And indeed the only words that count in 
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the play are those that at first seemed useless, for it is therein that 
the essence lies. Side by side with the necessary dialogue will you 
almost always find another dialogue that seems superfluous; but ex- 
amine it carefully, and it will be borne home to you that this is the 
only one that the soul can listen to profoundly, for here alone is it the 
soul that is being addressed. You will see, too, that it is the quality 
and the scope of this unnecessary dialogue that determine the quality 
and the immeasurable range of the work.” 


—The Treasure of the Humble, pp. 110-112. 


’ “Tt is of the nature of wisdom to despise nothing; indeed, in this 
world there is perhaps only one thing truly contemptible, and that 
thing is contempt itself.” 


—Wisdom and Destiny, p. 232. 


TEXTS 


The Massacre of the Innocents; Hot Houses; The Princess Maleine; 
The Seven Princesses; Pelléas and Mélisande; Alladine and Palomides. 


TOPICS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 


. The influence of Maeterlinck’s school years upon him. 

2. The extent and significance of Maeterlinck’s borrowing from Shake- 
speare. 

3. Maeterlinck as Symbolist. 

4. Compare the influence of Whitman and Poe on Maeterlinck’s early 
poems and dramas. 

5. What is the source of the element of morbidness in Maeterlinck’s 
early work? 

6. Which of the dramas studied in the first lecture has the greatest 

permanent value, and why? 


ry 
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ll. THE POET OF MYSTERY: THE DRAMAS 
OF DEATH AS DESTINY 


“There is no disguising the fact and the poetic instinct of humanity 
has always felt its presentiment: a drama is not really true until it is 
greater and finer than life.” 


—The Measure of the Hours, p. 231. 


The Dramas with Modern Setting.—Timeless and legendary scene in 
Maeterlinck’s early love-dramas. Another range of work in the first 
period where the setting is modern and the dramatist dispenses with 
all legendary paraphernalia. Such plays only express more powerfully 
the central idea of Fate, with added impressiveness because of the 
commonplace scene. 

The Intruder.—Produced at twenty-eight, the year after The Princess 
Maleine. Utterly simple and prosaic situation. The blind, old grand- 
father, but dwelling in the inner life and thus sensitive to what those 
of normal vision do not see. Maeterlinck’s serious development of this 
idea in later essays. 

Commonplace conversation with which the drama opens. How 
Maeterlinck builds up the impression of mystery and impending doom. 
Growing anxiety of the grandfather; partly reflected, partly resisted 
by the others. Is there an element of superstition? Compare the sound 
of sharpening a scythe and the episode with the maid-servant. 

Sense of all-surrounding mystery of life with which we are left. The 
strange enigma of death. Maeterlinck to reflect much upon it in vary- 
ing moods. Here as Fate. What the play does for us. 

Home.—Literally Interior, published at thirty-two. Reverse situa- 
tion to the Intruder. Here we look in on a lighted room. The per- 
sons within are silent, yet their mood is the play. No sense of Death’s 
coming. Impressiveness just from the fact that those concerned have 
no premonition. 

The eharacters in the house; in the garden. Again the old man of 
experience and quiet wisdom. No one daring to break in upon the 
peace of the family with the terrible news. How the dramatic impres- 
siveness grows. “Che old man’s reflections upon the mystery of the 
soul: characteristic of Macterlinck’s permanent view. 
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‘ Telling the news. The effect; truth to life. Here realism has become 
symbolism. 

The Blind.—Produced at twenty-eight. This in some respects the 
most impressive of all the early dramas and widest in its suggestive- 
ness. The situation: Maeterlinck’s remarkable description. 

Significance that all the characters are unnamed: just human beings. 
Querulous questionings. Coming of the dog; his perception in contrast 
to the human blindness. 

The discovery: tremendous dramatic impressiveness. Maeterlinck’s 
theory of the static theater as illustrated here. Its value: for plays 
to be read; for plays to be acted. 

Deeper allegory of life in The Blind. Mistake to make too definite. 
Error of those who would read a complicated symbolism into Maeter- 
linck. Nevertheless, wide interpretation of life in The Blind. Beauty 
and truth in the play, yet the dominant impression as gloom, oppression, 
Fate. 

No sources in legend and literature for the three dramas, The In- 
truder, Home and The Blind. Thus Maeterlinck in these, most original 
in his art. ‘‘Purgation’”’ in these puppet dramas; but depression, since 
we are the puppets. 

The Death of Tintagiles——This drama, published at thirty-two, 
closing the early series and Maeterlinck’s favorite among them. Some- 
what more action than in the other dramas of Death as Destiny, but 
the same mood and impression. Further remarkable for the interpreta- 
tion of childhood. 

Relation of Ygraine and Tintagiles. The strange dark doom. Human 
struggle against it, but unavailing. Overpowering pathos of the closing 
scene. Here the destiny coming through mad human hands. 

Period of Transition.—At thirty-four Maeterlinck leaving Belgium to 
settle in Paris. Still shy and retiring, but responding to the new en- 
vironment. One supreme influence transforming his life at this time: 
Georgette Leblanc, who later became his wife. Dedication to her of 
Maeterlinck’s first volume of prose essays, The Treasure of the Humble, 
published in 1896; yet this book largely in the mood of the early dramas, 
while the effect of the new powerful influence evident a little later. 

Aglavaine and Sélysette.—This drama, published the same year with 
The Treasure of the Humble, marking the transition; yet more akin to 
the preceding dramas than to those that follow. 

The plot. The three characters, with the old grandmother repre- 
senting the wisdom of experience. Méléandre, a type, less clearly drawn 
than the two women. 

Contrast between Aglavaine and Sélysette; the former a new type 
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of woman in Maeterlinck’s work. Aglavaine’s preaching. Her rather 
showy beauty and intelligence. Sélysette’s superiority in instinctive 
recognition of truth. Her silence finer than Aglavaine’s speech. Sig- 
nificance of the constant reflections upon happiness. 

Aglavaine’s blindness. Sélysette’s choice. Remarkable closing scene. 
Maeterlinck’s own statement that he tried to make Love conquer Fate, 
but failed. Thus, Aglavaine and Sélysette, while representing the transi-, 
tion, belonging rather to the dramas of Love and Fate, and closing the 
artistic work of Maeterlinck’s youth. Its essential value. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


“This unknown would most frequently appear in the shape of death. 
The presence of death—infinite, menacing, for ever treache~ously ac- 
tive—filled every interstice of the poem. The problem of existence 
was answered only by the enigma of annihilation. And it was a callous, 
inexorable death; blind, and groping its mysterious way with only 
chance to guide it; laying its hands preferentially on the youngest and 
the least unhappy, since these held themselves less motionless than 
others, and that every too sudden movement in the night arrested its 
attention. And around it were only poor little trembling, elementary 
creatures, who shivered for an instant and wept, on the brink of a 
gulf; and their words and their tears had importance only from the 
fact that each word they spoke and each tear they shed fell into this 
gulf, and were at times so strangely resonant there as to lead one to 
think that the gulf must be vast if tear or word, as it fell, could send 
forth so confused and muffled a sound. 

Such a conception of life is not healthy, whatever show of reason it 
may seem to possess; and I would not allude to it here were it not for 
the fact that we find this idea, or one closely akin to it, governing the 
hearts of most men, however tranquil, or thoughtful, or earnest they 
may be, at the approach of the slightest misfortune.” 


—The Buried Temple, pp. 135 and 136. 


“We appear for an instant in limitless space, our one appreciable 
mission the propagation of a species that itself has no appreciable mis- 
sion in the scheme of a universe whose extent and duration baffle the 
most daring, most powerful brain. This is a truth; it is one of those 
profound but sterile truths which the poet may salute as he passes on 
his way; but it is a truth in the neighborhood of which the man with 
the thousand duties who lives in the poet will do well not to abide 
too long.” 

—The Buried Temple, p. 137. 


~ «We must beware of abandoning ourselves unreservedly to the pre- 
vailing truths of our time.” 


—The Life of the Bee, p. 384. 
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“J have grown to believe that an old man, seated in his armchair, 
waiting patiently, with his lamp beside him; giving unconscious ear to 
all the eternal laws that reign about his house, interpreting, without 
comprehending, the silence of doors and windows and the quivering 
voice of the light, submitting with bent head to the presence of his 
soul and his destiny—an old man, who conceives not that all the powers 
of this world, like so many heedful servants, are mingling and keeping 
vigil in his room, who suspects not that the very sun itself is supporting 
in space the little table against which he leans, or that every star in 
heaven and every fibre of the soul are directly concerned in the move- 
ment of an eyelid that closes, or a thought that springs to birth—I 
have grown to believe that he, motionless as he is, does yet live in reality 
a deeper, more human and more universal life than the lover who 
strangles his mistress, the captain who conquers in battle, or ‘the 
husband who avenges his honor.’ ” 


—The Treasure of the Humble, pp. 105 and 106. 


TEXTS 


The Intruder; Home; The Blind; The Death of Tintagiles; Aglavaine 
and Sélysette; Fifteen Songs. 


TOPICS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 


. Compare the dramatic situation in The Intruder and Home. 

. The allegory of human life in The Blind. 

. Maeterlinck’s theory of the static theater. 

. Compare Aglavaine with the typical child-woman of Maeterlinck’s 

earlier dramas. 

5. Aglavaine’s theory of beauty and happiness; how far is it Maeter- 
linck’s? 

6. Why was Maeterlinck unable to make Love conquer Fate in Agia- 
vaine and Sélysette? 

7. Compare Maeterlinck and Ibsen in dramatic method. 


PwOnN eH 
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iI. THE INTERPRETER OF LIFE: WISDOM 
AND DESTINY AND MONNA VANNA 


“We should live as though we were always on the eve of the great 
revelation.” 
—Wisdom and Destiny, p. 14. 


The Treasure of the Humble.—Maeterlinck’s first volume of essays, 
published at thirty-four. The philosophy of life as largely in the spirit 
of the dramas previously studied. Significance in the fact that Maeter- 
linck first creating, then philosophizing. 

The essay on Silence: somewhat bizarre. Influence of Carlyle. 
Light on the early dramas. In The Awakening of the Soul Maeterlinck 
holding that a renaissance of the spirit may be near. Recurrence of 
this view in later essays. 

The Predestined verging on superstition, and wholly in the mood 
of the carly tragedies. In The Star the cult of sorrow, with a view of 
Fate akin to the Greek idea of ‘‘Nemesis.”’ On the other hand, The 
Tragical in Daily Life dealing directly with the philosophy of the 
drama and developing the theory of the static theater, previously 
exemplified in the plays. Value of the critique of Ibsen’s Master 
Builder. 

Mystic Morality.—Here, and in the essay on The Invisible Goodness, 
Maeterlinck holding that the soul is above the realm of the senses 
and untouched by sense experience. Expression of this view in later 
dramas. The essay On Woman giving the exalted view permanently 
held by Maeterlinck; while The Inner Beauty as wholly in the spirit 
of Aglavaine’s philosophy. Thus the volume representing the transition. 

Wisdom and Destiny.—This, the finest volume of Maeterlinck’s 
essays, published at thirty-six, showing the complete transformation 
in his spirit and philosophy of life. The remarkable dedication indi- 
cating the chief cause of his awakening to the beauty and reality of 
life. Not permitted to know of a contemporary all we could wish; 
but significance of the relationship and the woman’s personality that 
could produce so profound a change in him. Other causes, but minor 
in influence. Value of his Flemish heritage and his study of the mystics 
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in helping him to recover from the transient mood, permanently char- 
acteristic of many French Symbolists. The Portrait of a Lady in The 
Double Garden. Maeterlinck’s homes and habits of life. 

Philosophy of Wisdom and Destiny.—Essential sanity and optimism 
in attitude. This volume as Maeterlinck’s intellectual quest for happi- 
ness. Significance of the fact that happiness was a frequent topic in 
Georgette Leblane’s book. 

Central theme: the effect of wisdom upon destiny. Will as the 
higher fate, opposed to that of events. Emphasis of consciousness as 
man’s supreme characteristic. 

The presence of the sage sufficient to paralyze destiny. The true 
sage as the one who, seeing furthest, has deepest love for mankind. 
The conventional hero in tragedy as in conflict, not with fate, but 
with wisdom. 

Method of the work: compare Emerson. More effort at fine writing 
than in later essays; but much of it truly eloquent. At times Maeter- 
linck seems somewhat carried away by his own rhetoric. With all the 
beauty of expression and wealth of reflection, difficult to organize into 
a clear philosophy of life. Maeterlinck as an Emerson of the heart 
and imagination. 

The view of the negative virtues. Evil as good out of relation. 
Relation of Maeterlinck’s philosophy to phases of ‘“New Thought.” 

The thinker versus the common man. View that the highest is 
possible in the most commonplace life. Poor reality as better than 
beautiful dreams. Closing rhapsody on love. Thus, new positive and 
accepting attitude toward all aspects of life. 

Monna Vanna.—Impossible for the author of Wisdom and Destiny 
to write dramas such as those of Maeterlinck’s first period. All his 
creative work from this time on expressing the new spirit. 

The dramatic counterpart of Wisdom and Destiny as Monna Vanna, 
produced at forty. To the surprise of everyone Maeterlinck here 
creating a real stage drama, of vigorous action, with definite setting 
in time and place. Madame Maeterlinck starring in the principal 
part, and the drama written with her in mind. Thus, Monna Vanna 
in some measure an interpretation of her personality. 

The scene at Pisa, at the close of the fifteenth century. Measure 
of Maeterlinck’s debt to Browning’s Luria. 

Situation with which the drama opens. Pisa about to fall. Prinzi- 
valle’s demand for ransom. Guido Colonna’s response. His character 
and view of life. Interpretation in Marco, not only of the wisdom of 
life, but of the humanism of the Renaissance. 
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Monna Vanna’s acceptance of Prinzivalle’s condition. Guido’s ac- 
tion. Marco alone understanding Vanna’s spirit. it Tha 

The scene in Prinzivalle’s tent. His purpose: is the portrayal true 
to life? Interview between Prinzivalle and Trivulzio. Accuracy with 
which Maeterlinck has grasped the spirit of Renaissance Italy. 

Vanna and Prinzivalle.—Significance of the choice she has made: 
_ was she right? Prinzivalle’s revelation of their childhood association. 
Effect upon Vanna. Prinzivalle’s explanation of his failure to seek 
her out during the intervening years. Vanna’s reaction: here her 
character shining forth. 

The return to Pisa. Guido’s natural reaction. Marco’s appeal. 
Marco speaking for Maeterlinck in the essentials of his view of life. 

Vanna’s utter truth. Complete failure of Guido to recognize her 
and to believe her. The lesson for life generally in Guido’s attitude. 
Effect upon Vanna. Her lying. Compare truth in words and truth 
in conduct. Vanna’s concluding choice: was it right? What her char- 
acter and conduct mean for all life. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


“To Madame Georgette Leblanc: To you I dedicate this book, 
which is, so to speak, your work. There is a higher and a more real 
collaboration than that of the pen—that of thought and example. I 
have not been constrained to imagine painfully the resolutions and 
the actions of an ideal sage, or to draw from my heart the moral of a 
beautiful dream perforce a little vague. It has sufficed me to listen 
to your words. It has sufficed me to let my eyes follow you attentively 
in your life; they were then following the movements, the gestures, 
the habits of wisdom itself.” 

—Dedication of Wisdom and Destiny, omitted in the translation, but 
given by Bithell, “Life of Maeterlinck,” p. 100. 


“Side by side with those whom men and events oppress, there are 
others who have within them some kind of inner force, which has its 
will not only with men, but even with the events that surround 
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“Our consciousness is our home, our refuge from the caprice of fate, 


our center of happiness and strength.’ 

—Wisdom and Destiny, p. 26. 

“We cannot flatter ourselves that we have understood a truth until 
it is impossible for us not to shape our lives in accordance with it.” 

—The Measure of the Hours, p. 148. 

“There are some occasions in life, inevitable and of general bearing, 
that demand resignation, which is necessary then, and good; but there 


are many occasions when we still are able to fight; and at such times 
resignation is no more than veiled helplessness, idleness, ignorance. 
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So is it with sacrifice too, which indeed is most often the withered 
arm resignation still shakes in the void. There is beauty in simple 
self-sacrifice when its hour has come unsought, when its motive is 
happiness of others; but it cannot be wise, or of use to mankind, to 
make sacrifice the aim of one’s life, or to regard its achievement as 
the magnificent triumph of the spirit over the body. (And here let 
us add that infinitely too great importance is generally ascribed to 
the triumph of spirit over body, these pretended triumphs being most 
often the total defeat of life.) Sacrifice may be a flower that virtue 
will pluck on its road, but it was not to gather this flower that virtue . 
set forth on its travels.” 
—Wisdom and Destiny, pp. 167 and 168. 


“Long is the road that leads from the satisfied brain to the heart 
at rest, and only such joys will flourish there as are proof against 
winter’s storms. Happiness is a plant that thrives far more readily 
in moral than in intellectual life. Consciousness—the consciousness of 
happiness, above all—will not choose the intellect as a hiding-place for 
the treasure it holds most dear. At times it would almost seem as if 
all that is loftiest in intellect, fraught with most comfort, is trans- 
formed into consciousness only when passed through an act of virtue.” 


—Wisdom and Destiny, pp. 136 and 137. 


: “It is sad to love and be unloved, but sadder sti!l to be unable to 
ove.” 
—Wisdom and Destiny, p. 213. 


“It would seem that women are more largely swayed by destiny 
than ourselves. They submit to its decrees with far, more simplicity; 
nor is there sincerity in the resistance they offer. They are still nearer 
to God, and yield themselves with less reserve to the pure workings 
of the mystery. And therefore is it, doubtless, that all the incidents in 
our life in which they take part seem to bring us nearer to what might 
almost be the very fountain-head of destiny. It is above all when 
by their side that moments come, unexpectedly, when a ‘clear 
presentiment’ flashes across us, a presentiment of a life that does not 
always seem parallel to the life we know of.” 

——The Treasure of the Humble, pp. 83 and 84. 


“The inner life begins when the soul becomes good, and not when 
the intellect ripens.”’ 


—Wisdom and Destiny, p. 92. 


TRXTS 
-The Treasure of the Humble; Wisdom and Destiny; Monna Vanna; 
Portrait of a Lady, in The Double Garden, pp. 295-313. 
TOPICS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION © 


1. Compare the essential attitude in The Treasure of the Humble 
with that in Wisdom and Destiny. 
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SOMNANE! 


— 


. The causes of the transformation in Maeterlinck’s spirit and phi- 
losophy of life. 

. The effect of Maeterlinck’s study of the mystics upon his recovery 
from the early morbid mood. 

. Compare Wisdom and Destiny with Emerson’s Essays. 

. Maeterlinck’s conception of the sage. 

The philosophy of happiness developed in Wisdom and Destiny. 
Maeterlinck’s interpretation of the Renaissance in Monna Vanna. 
. Compare Monna Vanna with the early love dramas. 

Was Monna Vanna right in her concluding choice? 

. Compare Monna Vanna with Pompilia as types of womanhood. 
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IV. THE NATURE LOVER: THE LIFE OF 
THE BEE, THE INTELLIGENCE OF THE 
FLOWERS AND THE BLUE BIRD 


“Petty truths, I shall be told, those presented by the habits of a 
spider or a grasshopper. There are no petty truths today; there is 
but one truth, whose looking-glass, to our uncertain eyes, seems broken, 
though its every fragment, whether reflecting the evolution of a planet 
or the flight of a bee, contains the supreme law.” 


—Maeterlinck, in preface to Fabre’s Life of the Spider, pp. 30 and 31 


Maeterlinck and Nature.—The love of Nature characterizing Maeter- 
linck before, as after, the awakening; thus a central quality in his life. 
In simple form evident in his tastes and habits, his love of dogs and 
care of the bees and flowers. The deeper aspect: brooding over Nature 
in the search for light upon the mystery of Man. This, as the central 
import in much that Maeterlinck has written. 

The Life of the Bee.—Both aspects of Maeterlinck’s relation to 
Nature fully expressed in The Life of the Bee, published at thirty-nine. 
His decade-long keeping of bees; his own account of his earliest interest 
in them. Careful and accurate observation: the work scientifically 
correct without intending to be a scientific treatise. Maeterlinck’s 
two purposes. 

The spirit of the hive: Maeterlinck’s meaning? Does his poetic 
quality make him personify to the point of misleading? Compare 
“The God of the Bees, the Future.’”’ Eloquence of Maeterlinck’s de- 
scriptions. The swarm. Devotion of the bees to their queen. 

Significance of recurring reflections on human life. Our view of the 
bees, compared with human society viewed by a citizen of Mars. 
This as typical of Maeterlinck’s social satire. 

The effects of recent human intervention on the life of the bees. 
Their reaction: does it evidence intelligence? This, as Maeterlinck’s 
underlying question. Compare the quick adaptation of the bees to 
different forms of dwellings and material for cells, prepared by man. 
Indifference of the bees to their comrades: do their faults and limita- 
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tions, as well as their skill and organization, indicate intelligence? 
Mathematical and mechanical skill of the bees. Division of labor 
among them. 

The impression of sadness in Maeterlinck’s conclusions: why? How 
the insect world seems, at times, an extreme parody on human life. 
Extremes to which Nature goes to secure cross-fertilization. Her 
failure to use simple and obvious methods, and development of waste- 
fully complex ones. Thus, far-reaching questions, bearing upon the 
secret of all life. 

Maeterlinck outdoing his own rhetoric in the description of the 
nuptial flight of the queen bee. Why the flight is necessary. Does 
this destroy the poetry? Maeterlinck’s analysis of the three approaches 
to truth. 

Progress of the bees. Maeterlinc!:’s view of evolution: compare 
Bergson. Closing applications to human life. Value of the work: 
as science; in practical application; as poetry and eloquence; in search- 
ing into the mystery of mind in Nature and Man. 

The Intelligence of the Flowers.—In The Measure of the Hours, 
published at forty-five. Next to The Life of the Bee as a study of 
Nature. Reviewing especially the strange methods and devices to 
secure cross-fertilization. The flowers rooted, unable to move through 
space. Thus, the enemy of the seed, the parent stock. Hence, devices 
to overcome. Wealth of Macterlinck’s observations and illustrations. 
Throughout seeking evidence of progress, that is, intelligent adapta- 
tion to changed conditions. Is there something of the “pathetic 
fallacy” in Maeterlinck’s view of the intelligence of the flowers? 

Additional Studies.— Perfumes, in The Measure of the Hows; News 
of Spring, Field Flowers, Chrysanthemums and Old-Fashioned Flowers, 
in The Double Garden. These essays full of beautiful descriptive writing 
and warm love of Nature. Reflections on Nature’s non-utilitarian 
largesse to man; but everywhere groping for the secret of life, searching 
Nature for the light reflected on the mystery of Man. 

Our Friend, the Dog.—In The Double Garden. A loving study of a 
little bull dog, recently dead, attempting to analyze his mental proc- 
esses and experience. Man as God to the dog: thus, perhaps light on 
Man’s destiny. The dog in the essay as the basis of the dog in The 
Blue Bird. 

The Blue Bird.—This, produced at forty-seven, as, strange to say, 
the most successful of Maeterlinck’s works for the stage. A fairy-tale 
for children; yet, as with so much of the modern child-literature, the 
philosophy and fancy alike for men and women who have kept the 
child’s heart and imagination. Noteworthy also for the use of humor. 
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Contrast early dramas. Significance of the development of humor in 
connection with Maeterlinck’s growth in sanity and wisdom. 

Situation in The Blue Bird. People blind; the diamond that makes 
them see the souls of things. Seeking the Blue Bird as the search for 
the soul of happiness: significance in Maeterlinck’s mature philosophy 
of life. Companions of the children. 

The Land of Memory. Theory of the past as existing when we 
think of it: true or specious? The Palace of Night. Beauty of the 
scene descriptions. The Blue Bird of Dreams; but in the light of day, 
dying. 

The Forest. Significance that the souls of the trees and the animals 
are generally opposed to man. The Cat, the arch conspirator; the 
Dog as Man’s one friend. 

The Palace of Happiness. Dramatic inconsistency in relation to the 
main plot. Contrast between the misery-breeding Luxuries and the 
Great Joys of life. 

Transformation of the Graveyard: significance? The Kingdom of 
the Future. Maeterlinck’s philosophy of the future as existing now. 

The Leave Taking. Things returning to silence. Awakening of the 
children: is it all a dream? Meaning of the discovery of the Blue 
Bird at home, and of the bird’s escape. 

Value of the work: as fairy-tale and instruction for children; as 
fancy and philosophy for all. Significance that Maeterlinck produces 
such a work in maturity, in the light of the dramas with which he began. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE WORKER AND THE DRONES 


“From her birth to her death, the austere forager has to travel 
abroad in search of the myriad flowers that hide in the depths of the 
thickets. She has to discover the honey and pollen that lurk in the 
labyrinths of the nectaries and in the most secret recesses of the anthers. 
And yet her eyes and olfactory organs are like the eyes and organs of 
the infirm, compared with those of the male. Were the drones almost 
blind, had they only the most rudimentary sense of smell, they scarcely 
would suffer. They have nothing to do, no prey to hunt down; then 
food is brought to them ready prepared, and their existence is spent 
in the obscurity of the hive, lapping honey from the comb. But they 
are the agents of love; and the most enormous, most useless gifts are 
flung with both hands into the abyss of the future. Out of a thousand 
of them, one only, once in his life, will have to seek, in the depths of 
the azure, the presence of the royal virgin. Out of a thousand one 
only will have, for one instant, to follow in space the female who de- 
sires not to escape. That suffices. The partial power flings open her 
treasury, wildly, even deliriously. To every one of these unlikely 
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lovers, of whom nine hundred and ninety-nine will be put to death a 
few days after the fatal nuptials of the thousandth, she has given 
thirteen thousand eyes on each side of their head, while the worker 
has only six thousand. According to Cheshire’s calculations, she has 
provided each of their antenne with thirty-seven thousand eight 
hundred olfactory cavities, while the worker has only five thousand in 
both. There we have an instance of the almost universal dispropor- 
tion that exists between the gifts she rains upon love and her niggardly 
doles to labour; between the favours she accords to what shall, in an 
‘ecstasy, create new life, and the indifference wherewith she regards 
what will patiently have to maintain itself by toil. Whoever would 
seek faithfully to depict the character of nature, in accordance with 
the traits we discover here, would design an extraordinary figure, very 
foreign to our ideal, which nevertheless can only emanate from her. 
But too many things are unknown to man for him to essay such a 
portrait, wherein all would be deep shadow save one or two points 
of flickering light.” 


—The Life of the Bee, pp. 300-302. 


THE NUPTIAL FLIGHT OF THH QUEEN BEE 


“She starts her flight backwards; returns twice or thrice to the 
alighting-board; and then, having definitely fixed in her mind the exact 
situation and aspect of the kingdom she has never yet seen from with- 
out, she departs like an arrow to the zenith of the blue. She soars to 
a height, a luminous zone, that other bees attain at no period of their 
life. Far away, caressing their idleness in the midst of the flowers, 
the males have beheld the apparition, have breathed the magnetic 
perfume that spreads from group to group till every apiary near is 
instinct with it. Immediately crowds collect, and follow her into the 
sea of gladness, whose limpid boundaries ever recede. She, drunk with 
her wings, obeying the magnificent law of the race that chooses her 
lover, and enacts that the strongest alone shall attain her in the soli- 
tude of the ether, she rises still; and, for the first time in her Jife, the 
blue morning air rushes into her stigmata, singing its song, like the 
blood of heaven, in the myriad tubes of the tracheal sacs, nourished 
on space, that fill the center of her body. She rises still. A region 
must be found unhaunted by birds, that else might profane the mystery. 
She rises still; and already the ill-assorted troup below are dwindling 
and falling asunder. The feeble, infirm, the aged, unwelcome, ill-fed, 
who have flown from inactive or impoverished cities, these renounce 
the pursuit and disappear in the void. Only a small, indefatigable 
cluster remain, suspended in infinite opal. She summons her wings 
for one final effort; and now the chosen of incomprehensible forces 
has reached her, has seized her, and bounding aloft with united im- 
petus, the ascending spiral of their intertwined flight whirls for one 
second in the hostile madness of love.” 


—-The Life of the Bee, pp. 304 and 305. 


“To discover the unconquerable duty of a being is less difficult than 
one imagines. It is ever to be read in the distinguishing organs, whereto 
the others are all subordinate. And just as it is written in the tongue, 
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the stomach and mouth of the bee that it must make honey, so 
is it written in our eyes, our ears, our nerves, our marrow, in every lobe 
of our head, that we must make cerebral substance; nor is there need 
that we should divine the purpose this substance shall serve. The 
bees know not whether they will eat the honey they harvest, as we 
know not who it is shall reap the profit of the cerebral substance we 
shall have formed, or of the intelligent fluid that issues therefrom and 
spreads over the universe, perishing when our life ceases or persisting 
after our death. As they go from flower to flower collecting more 
honey than themselves and their offspring can need, let us go from 
reality to reality seeking food for the incomprehensible flame, and thus, 
certain of having fulfilled our organic duty, preparing ourselves for 
whatever befall. Let us nourish this flame on our feelings and passions, 
on all that we see and think, that we hear and touch, on its own essence, 
which is the idea it derives from the discoveries, experience and ob- 
servation that result from its every movement. A time then will come 
when all things will turn so naturally to good in a spirit that has given 
itself to the loyal desire of this simple human duty, that the very 
suspicion of the possible aimlessness of its exhausting effort will only 
render the duty the clearer, will only add more purity, power, disin- 
terestedness, and freedom to the ardour wherewith it still seeks.” 


—The Life of the Bee, pp. 421 and 422. 


TEXTS 


The Life of the Bee; The Measure of the Hours; The Double Garden; 
The Blue Bird. 


TOPICS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 


. What is Maeterlinck’s aim in his study of the bees and the flowers? 

. Maeterlinck’s view of intelligence in Nature. 

. Compare Maeterlinck and Bergson in their theories of evolution. 

. Is there anything of the ‘pathetic fallacy” in Maeterlinck’s inter- 
pretation of Nature? 

5. What light does Maeterlinck get from Nature on the mystery of 

Man? 
6. The significance of the humor in The Blue Bird. 
7. The value of the philosophy in The Blue Bird. 


Poh 
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V. THE MYSTIC PHILOSOPHER: THE BURIED 
TEMPLE, THE DOUBLE GARDEN AND 
JOYZELLE 


“The measure of man’s greatness is the greatness of the mysteries 
which he cultivates or on which he dwells.” 


—Our Eternity, p. 31. 


Maeterlinck’s Study of the Mystics.—Publishing a translation from 
Ruysbroeck at twenty-nine, thus in the period of his earliest dramas. 
Character of the Introduction: emphasizing intuition—the sense above 
reason. Wide quotation from Plotinus and others. 

At thirty-three, publishing a translation from Novalis, with similar 
Introduction. The previous year Maeterlinck contributing an Intro- 
duction to a translation of Emerson’s Essays into French. Evidence 
of deep influence of Emerson upon him. The three Introductions 
showing Maeterlinck’s early and deep interest in the mystics. This, 
as helping his recovery, and leading to a phase of his thinking, central 
throughout his life. 

Mysticism.—The term vague, used for many things. Different types 
of mysticism: which is Maeterlinck’s? So, belief in the soul above 
and beyond the reason and the passions. Evident in all his writing, 
but culminating in the later work. 

The Buried Temple.—Published at forty. In the longest essay, 
The Mystery of Justice, Maeterlinck wrestling with Job’s problem. 
Frankly giving up all notion of cosmic moral justice; such justice only 
in man. Question whether Maeterlinck’s conclusion is right; neverthe- 
less, profound groping into the mystery of the universe in relation to 
man. Concluding that man must cling to his ideal, though found 
only within. The essay another phase of the cry of the heart and the 
conscience, resulting from science and the gospel of evolution. 

The Kingdom of Matter.—A criticism of the materialism in the 
modern pursuit of happiness. Opposition to asceticism, but emphasis 
of the spiritual. . 

View in The Past that we may control our own yesterdays. The 
past as what we think it. As in all his later work, Maeterlinck pushing 
hard on the helpful side. 
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In the essay on Luck, presenting Chance as Fate, yet with sources 
in temperament and behavior. Glorifying the unconscious: this, an 
increasing element in Maeterlinck’s later work. Contrast the view in 
Wisdom and Destiny. The shipwreck illustration an example of Maeter- 
linck’s superstition. 

The Double Garden.— Published at forty-two. Loosely related 
essays on many themes, but the central thread, mysticism. The 
lighter vein in The Temple of Chance, In Praise of the Sword and In 
an Automobile. Compare in The Measure of the Hours, The Psychology 
of Accident. 

In the essay on Sincerity, at once the moralist and mystic philosopher. 
Theory that confessing a fault removes it. 

In The Leaf of Olive, Maeterlinck seeking the basis of morality after 
the decay of positive religions. Human qualities taking the place of 
the supernatural. This, as one of the central problems in Maeter- 
linck’s philosophy. Further study of it in Our Anzious Morality, in 
The Measure of the Hours. Development of the three bases of morality: 
Common Sense, Good Sense and Mystic Reason. Illustrations of the 
three consequent types of conduct. Right in our instincts and desires 
as against theories of the reason. This, as the foundation of mystic 
morality. Value and danger in the view. 

Sister Beatrice.—Published at thirty-nine. Maeterlinck disclaiming 
philosophic intention and regarding the work as merely a libretto; 
nevertheless this drama best illustrating his view of mystic morality. 
Significance, that it preceded the philosophic exposition. Sister Beatrice 
a special case. How the Abbess and nuns would have treated another 
erring sister, unprotected by miraculous intervention. Nevertheless, 
Maeterlinck’s thought in general application. 

Joyzelle.—Published at forty-one, best illustrating Maeterlinck as 
mystic philosopher. Acknowledged debt to Shakespeare’s Tempest; 
also borrowing somewhat from Tennyson; yet the essential conceptions 
original. 

Merlin’s character, as compared with Prospero and Tennyson’s 
Merlin. Wholly original conception of Arielle as Merlin’s deeper mind 
(subliminal self?). Significance, that Maeterlinck means this seriously, 
as evidenced by his later essays. 

The Fate as read by Arielle. Significance of the situation for all 
high souls. 

Joyzelle and Lancéor: beauty of their meeting, with love at first 
sight. Joyzelle’s philosophy of life. Is it Maeterlinck’s? Joyzelle as 
a type of the eternal womanly. 

The neglected garden. Transformed by the love-making into a pro- 
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fusion of flowers. Joyzelle lying to save Lancéor: again the mystic 
morality. Compare Monna Vanna. 

Laneéor, “abandoned to his instinct,” failing to rise to his test. 
Rather poor dramatic situation. Joyzelle seeing, but unshaken in faith. 

The Fate over Merlin: compare Tennyson. Which more con- 
vincing? Merlin’s choice. Joyzelle’s appeal to Merlin to save Lancéor. 
Merlin’s condition. Maeterlinck’s handling of the dramatic situation. 
Joyzelle’s response to the supreme test. Compare Monna Vanna. 
Reasons for the different solution. Maeterlinck drawing back from a 
general application of his own mystic morality. 

Value of the work as a drama; as an expression of Maeterlinck’s 
mystic philosophy. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 


“Tt is not unreasonable to believe that the paramount interest of 
life, all that is truly lofty and remarkable in the destiny of man, re- 
poses almost entirely in the mystery that surrounds us; in the two 
mysteries, it may be, that are mightiest, most dreadful of all—fatality 
and death. And, indeed, there are many whom the fatigue induced 
in their minds by the natural uncertainties of science has almost com- 
pelled to accept this belief. I, too, believe, though in a somewhat 
different fashion, that the study of mystery in all its forms is the 
noblest to which the mind of man can devote itself; and truly it has 
ever been the study and care of those who, in science and art, in 
philosophy and literature, have refused to be satisfied merely to ob- 
serve and portray the trivial, well-recognized truths, facts and realities 
of life. And we find that the success of these men in their endeavour, 
the depth of their insight into all that they knew, has most strictly 
accorded with the respect in which they held all they did not know, 
with the dignity that their mind or imagination was able to confer 
on the sum of unknowable forces. Our consciousness of the unknown 
wherein we have being gives life a meaning and grandeur which must 
of necessity be absent if we persist in considering only the things that 
are known to us; if we too readily incline to believe that these must 
greatly transcend in importance the things which we know not yet.” 


—The Buried Temple, pp. 123 and 124. 


“Tt would seem as though our code of morality were changing—ad- 
vancing with timid steps toward loftier regions that cannot yet be 
seen. And the moment has perhaps come when certain new questions 
should be asked. What would happen, let us say, if our soul were 
suddenly to take visible shape, and were compelled to advance into the 
midst of her assembled sisters, stripped of all her veils, but laden with 
her most secret thoughts, and dragging behind her the most mysterious, 
inexplicable acts of her life? Of what would she be ashamed? Which 
are the things she fain would hide? Would she, like a bashful maiden, 
cloak beneath her long hair the numberless sins of the flesh? She 
knows not of them, and those sins have never come near her. They 
were committed a thousand miles from her throne; and the soul even 
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‘of the prostitute would pass unsuspectingly through the crowd, with 
the transparent smile of the child in her eyes. She has not interfered, 
she was living her life where the light fell on her, and it is this life only 
that she can recall.” 


—The Treasure of the Humble, pp. 63 and 64. 


“Tt is the evil that lies in ourselves that is ever least tolerant of the 
evil that dwells within others.” 


—Wisdom and Destiny, pp. 342 and 343. 


“Let us not forgive for charity’s sake when justice offers forgiveness; 
nor let us try to console there where we can respect. Let our one 
never-ceasing care be to better the love that we offer our fellows. One 
cup of this love that is drawn from the spring on the mountain is worth 
a hundred taken from the stagnant well of ordinary charity.” 


—Wisdom and Destiny, p. 185. 


“In a morbid virtue there is often more harm than there is in a 
healthy vice.” 


—Wisdom and Destiny, pp. 333 and 334. 


“There is a certain humility that ranks with parasitic virtues, such 
as sterile self-sacrifice, arbitrary chastity, blind submission, fanatic re- 
nouncement, penitence, false shame, and many others, which have from 
time immemorial turned aside from their course the waters of human 
morality, and forced them into a stagnant pool, around which our 
memory still lingers.” 


—Wisdom and Destiny, p. 257. 
_ “There is but one thing that never can turn into suffering, and that 
is the good we have done.” 

—Wisdom and Destiny, p. 118. 


TEXTS 


On Emerson; The Buried Temple; The Double Garden; The Measure 
of the Hours; Sister Beatrice; Joyzelle. 


TOPICS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 


. The effect of Maeterlinck’s study of the mystics upon his philosophy. 
. Maeterlinck’s debt to Emerson. 

. Maeterlinck’s mysticism in relation to that of the older philosophers. 
. The theory of mystic morality: is there danger in it? 

. The lessons of the allegory in Sister Beatrice. ; 

. Compare Joyzelle and Monna Vanna as types of womanhood. 

. Compare Joyzelle with The Tempest and with The Idylls of the King. 
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VI. THE POET OF THE SPIRIT: THE UN- 
KNOWN GUEST, OUR ETERNITY AND 
MARY MAGDALENE 


# 


_ “Let us not forget that we live in pregnant and decisive times. It 
is probable that our descendants will envy us the dawn through which, 
without knowing it, we are passing, just as we envy those who took 
part in the age of Pericles, in the most glorious days of Roman great- 
ness and in certain hours of the Italian Renaissance.” 


—The Double Garden, p. 317. 


Our Eternity.—Maeterlinck increasingly interested in the deeper 
problems of the spirit. These, as the central theme in his latest volumes. 
The essay on Immortality in The Measure of the Hours. Honest facing 
of fact and mystery, known and unknown. The essay on Death at 
forty-nine; enlarged into the volume Our Eternity, published at fifty- 
one. Significance in Maeterlinck attempting this problem with such 
thoroughness. Symbolic of his development: from Death as Destiny, 
to the Soul and Immortality. 

Effort to disconnect the idea of death from associations of suffering 
preceding and the unknown following it. So arguing that death itself 
is beautiful: eloquent but unconvincing. 

The four possibilities for the future: 1. Annihilation; 2. Survival 
with present consciousness; 3. Survival with no sort of consciousness; 
4. Survival with a universal consciousness, totally different from what 
we possess in this world. 

Dismissal of annihilation as inconceivable. Holding that our present 
ego depends on memory, most fleeting of faculties. Is the reasoning 
satisfying? 

Careful investigation of the spiritualistic hypothesis on the basis of 
the Reports of the British Society for Psychical Research. Macter- 
linck accepting fully Telepathy, and convinced of the reality of appari- 
tions; but concluding that revelations through spiritualism are too 
trivial to be significant, for life beyond death. 

Arguments concerning Infinity. Evidence of the need for more severe 
training in Kant, Spinoza and Aristotle. Conclusions with regard to 
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cosmic consciousness. Value in Maeterlinck’s candid examination, but 
depression in his conclusion: why? 

The Unknown Guest.—This volume of essays, with continuation 
promised, studying the mind below and above mind, the whole range 
of psychic phenomena on the borderland of the unknown. Signifi- 
eance of such a theme for Maeterlinck’s late contribution. 

Theory of possible knowledge of the future. Significance that Maeter- 
linck nowhere distinguishes between the future existing as tendency 
and as event. Revision of his view in his last volume. 

The theory of subliminal consciousness: this as the Unknown Guest. 
Maeterlinck really personifying it. Compare Fate and Death in the 
early period. Maeterlinck’s interpretations perhaps of less value here 
than his observations. Thus, especial value of the chapter on The 
Elberfeld Horses. 

Maeterlinck’s direct study of the prodigy-performing horses. Fas- 
cinating record of his experiences. Light from them upon the Un- 
known Guest. Thus, in all his investigations, Maeterlinck searching 
into what concerns man’s mind and his relation to the universe. Through- 
out, Maeterlinck poet, rather than philosopher, of the spirit. 

The Philosophy of Society—Nowhere an independent volume, but 
many passages and essays, giving Maeterlinck’s social philosophy, as 
evident in the volumes previously studied. 

The Gods of War, in The Measure of the Hours, slight but tremen- 
dously suggestive, in the light of the present world conflict. A study 
of the enormous increase of brute machines and inert forces in settling 
human destiny. Almost a forecast of this War. 

Clearest expression of Maeterlinck’s view of society in Our Social 
Duty, in The Measure of the Hours, and Universal Suffrage, in The 
Double Garden. Honest facing of life, but bizarre assumptions. Di- 
lemma to which these reduce Maeterlinck; yet trust in life and progress. 
Implied answer to such criticism of democracy as Ibsen gives. 

Ardiane and Barbe Bleue.—Slight as a drama, giving the best illus- 
tration of Maeterlinck’s feminist philosophy. Satire in the “useless 
deliverance,”’ but positive implications. 

The Wrack of the Storm.—This, Maeterlinck’s last volume, pub- 
lished 1916, composed of essays and addresses dealing chiefly with 
the World War and its consequences. Effect of the War upon 
Maeterlinck’s own spirit. His attitude toward his country’s enemies. 
His view of German versus French and English civilization. Spirit 
of the memorial addresses. 

Significance of the heroism revealed by the War, in connection with 
our estimate of modern civilization. Maeterlinck’s view. of the 
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spiritual fruits the War may bring to the nations sacrificing for the 
sake of Justice. 

Peculiar theory that in this War man for the first time success- 
fully resisting the Earth Will or Destiny. Significance in the light 
of Maeterlinck’s earlier philosophy of Fate. Thus his view of the 
problem of civilization after the War. 

Philosophy of the Drama.—Maeterlinck’s theory of his own art late 
in developing. Best statement in The Evolution of Myztery, in The 
_ Buried Temple; The Modern Drama, in The Double Garden; and Con- 
cerning King Lear, in The Measure of the Hours. Remarkable self- 
criticism of Maeterlinck with reference to his early dramas; but modern 
life, prosaic: what is to be substituted for the adventitious trappings 
and conventional mysteries of the old drama? Maeterlinck groping; 
thinking deeply, but not thinking through. Recognizing now that 
the drama centers upon action, in contrast to his earlier theory of the 
static theater. Thus arriving at a sort of impasse. Evidences of this 
in his later dramas. The extent to which Ibsen answers his questioning. 

Mary Magdalene.—Maeterlinck’s latest drama, published at forty- 
eight, appropriately one of the spirit. Debt to Heyse and controversy 
with him: was Maeterlinck right? 

Truth and value in the interpretation of Roman life and character. 
The pagan philosophy versus the Christian gospel. 

Character of Mary Magdalene. Significance of the transformation 
in her. Relative dramatic and spiritual values of Maeterlinck’s por- 
trayal and the Gospel narration. 

The followers of Jesus. Justice in Maeterlinck’s irony. Verus: the 
human reality of his attitude. 

The supreme situation: dramatic value. Significance of Mary Mag- 
dalene’s decision. Compare Joyzelle and Monna Vanna. How far is 
Maeterlinck dramatically successful in the play? 

Conclusion.—The influence of Maeterlinck’s analysis and reflection 
upon his creative powers. The effect of his growing kindly optimism 
upon his tragic impressiveness in art. Will he yet create a drama 
combining the simplicity, originality and impressiveness of The Intruder, 
Home and The Blind with the faith, optimistic sanity and matured 
wisdom of his later years? Meantime, the candor and honesty of his 
mind, the wealth of reflection and of beauty. Summary of his con- 
tribution as poet and philosopher. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
“One might in fact believe that a shudder which we have not yet 
experienced is passing over everything that breathes; that a new ac- 
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tivity, a new restlessness is permeating the spiritual atmosphere which 
surrounds our globe; and that the very animals have felt its thrill. 
One might say that, by the side of the niggardly private spring which 
would only supply our intelligence, other streams are spreading¥and 
rising to the same level in every form of existence. A sort of word of 
command is being passed from rank to rank; and the same phenomena 
are bursting forth in every quarter of the globe in order to attract our 
attention, as though the obstinately dumb genius that lay hidden in the 
pregnant silence of the universe, from that of the stones, the flowers and 
the insects to the mighty silence of the stars, were at last trying to tell 
us some secret whereby it would be better known to us or to itself.” 


—The Unknown Guest, pp. 358 and 359. 


“T have added nothing to what was already known. I have simply 
tried to separate what may be true from that which is assuredly not 
true; for, if we do not know where truth is, we nevertheless learn to 
know where it is not. And, perhaps, in seeking for that undiscoverable 
truth, we shall have accustomed our eyes to pierce the terror of the 
last hour by looking it full in the face. Many things, beyond a doubt, 
remain to be said which others will say with greater force and bril- 
liancy. But we need have no hope that anyone will utter on this 
earth the word that shall put an end to our uncertainties. It is very 
probable, on the contrary, that no one in this world, nor perhaps in 
the next, will discover the great secret of the universe. And, if we 
reflect upon this even for a moment, it is most fortunate that it should 
be so. We have not only to resign ourselves to living in the incom- 
prehensible, but to rejoice that we cannot go out of it. If there were 
no more insoluble questions nor impenetrable riddles, infinity would 
not be infinite; and then we should have for ever to curse the fate 
that placed us in a universe proportionate to our intelligence. All that 
exists would be but a gateless prison, an irreparable evil and mistake. 
The unknown and the unknowable are necessary and will perhaps 
always be necessary to our happiness. In any case, I would not wish 
my worst enemy, were his understanding a thousandfold loftier and 
a thousandfold mightier than mine, to be condemned eternally to in- 
habit a world of which he had surprised an essential secret and of 
which, as a man, he had begun to grasp the least atom.” 


—Our Hternity, pp. 256-258. 


“How should we marvel, for instance, were we bees observing men, 
as we noted the unjust, illogical distribution of work among a race of 
creatures that in other directions appear to manifest eminent reason! 
We should find the earth’s surface, unique source of all common life, 
insufficiently, painfully cultivated by two or three tenths of the whole 
population; we should find another tenth absolutely idle, usurping the 
larger share of the products of this first labour; and the remaining 
seven-tenths condemned to a life of perpetual half-hunger, ceaselessly 
exhausting themselves in strange and sterile efforts whereby they never 
shall profit, but only shall render more complex and more inexplicable 
still the life of the idle. We should conclude that the reason and 
moral sense of these beings must belong to a world entirely different 
from our own, and that they must obey principles hopelessly beyond 
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our comprehension. But let us carry this review of our faults no 
further. They are always present in our thoughts, though their pres- 
ence achieves but little. From century to century only will one of 
them for a moment shake off its slumber, and send forth a bewildered 
cry; stretch the aching arm that supported its head, shift its position, 
and then lie down and fall asleep once more, until a new pain, born 
of the dreary fatigue of repose, awaken it afresh.” 
—The Life of the Bee, pp. 413 and 414. 


“Thought may sometimes deceive; and the thinker who goes astray 
must often retrace his footsteps to the spot whence those who think 
not have never moved away, where they still remain faithfully seated 
round the silent, essential truth. They are the guardians of the watch- 
fires of the tribe; the others take lighted torches and go wandering 
abroad; but when the air grows heavy and threatens the feeble flame, 
then is it well to turn back and draw close to the watch-fires once more. 
These fires seem never to stir from the spot where they-always have 
been; but in truth they ever are moving, keeping time with the worlds; 
and their flame marks the hour of humanity on the dial of the universe. 
We know exactly how much the inert forces owe to the thinker; we 
forget the deep indebtedness of the thinker to inert force. In a world 
where all were thinkers, more than one indispensable truth might per- 
haps for ever be lost. For indeed the thinker must never lose touch 
with those who do not think, as his thoughts would then quickly cease 
to be just or profound.” 

—Wisdom and Destiny, pp. 234 and 235. 


“Let us beware lest we act as he did in the fable, who stood watch 
in the lighthouse, and gave to the poor in the cabins about him the 
oil of the mighty lanterns that served to illumine the sea. Every soul 
in its sphere has charge of a lighthouse, for which there is more or 
less need. The humblest mother who allows her whole life to be 
crushed, to be saddened, absorbed, by the less important of her motherly 
duties, is giving her oil to the poor; and her children will suffer, the 
whole of their life, from there not having been, in the soul of their 
mother, the radiance it might have acquired. The immaterial force 
that shines in our heart must shine, first of all, for itself ; for on this 
condition alone shall it shine for the others as well; but see that you 
give not away the oil of your lamp, though your lamp be never so 
small; let your gift be the flame, its crown.” 

—Wisdom and Destiny, pp. 178 and 179. 


TEXTS 


Our Eternity; The Unknown Guest; The Measure of the Hours; The 
Double Garden; The Buried Temple; Ardiane and Barbe Bleue; Mary 
Magdalene; The Wrack of the Storm. 


TOPICS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 


1. Compare Maeterlinck and Emerson in their view of immortality. 
2. Are Maeterlinck’s conclusions on psychic phenomena convincing? 
3. What does Maeterlinck mean by “the Unknown Guest’’? 
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On 


10. 


Te 


. Maeterlinck’s theory of the drama. 
. The effect of Maeterlinck’s analysis and reflection upon his dramatic 


art. 


. Maeterlinck’s social philosophy. 
. What explains the impression of sadness in so much that Maeter- 


linck has written, even when the philosophy is optimistic? 


. The interpretation of Roman life in Mary Magdalene. 
. Compare in dramatic impressiveness Maeterlinck’s Mary Magda- 


lene and the Gospel narration. 

Compare Monna Vanna, Joyzelle and Mary Magdalene in their 
supreme decision. 

The relative value of Maeterlinck’s contribution in the essays and 
the dramas. 
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